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Book Review Number 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SPIRITUAL 
IDEAL. By Fetix Apter. (Hibbert Lectures, 1923.) 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1924. $1.50. 


In this volume of lectures we have the flower of Felix 
Adler’s thought and experience—an epitome of his social 
shilosophy. 

He reminds us first that every great ideal is born of 
pain and corresponds to certain urgent objective needs. 
The failure of the so-called moral forces in the great 
crisis through which the world is passing indicates that 
the moral ideal is in urgent need of reconstruction. “It 
must have an objective basis, and this we shall get if we 
make explicit to our minds the kind of spiritual pain by 
which we in the present age are chiefly afflicted.” This 

on pe spiritual pain of our time he finds to be 

ree-fold: “First, the sense of the insignificance of man 
in this wide universe. . . . Second . . . the fate of 
those innumerable fellow beings who perish by the way- 
side while mankind slowly and awkwardly tries to achieve 
progress. Third . . the need of relief from 
the intolerable strain of the divided conscience ‘ 
felt by men who are eagerly desirous to make their life 
whole, . and who do not see how to do it because 
they find that the ethical standard which they acknowledge 
in their private relations, and which they would like to 
expand so as to cover their business and professional 
relations, their conduct as citizens, is incapable of such 
expansion.” It is incapable of expansion because of the 
absence of a standard regulating the morality of groups— 
the family, the vocational group, the state, the nations 
comprised within the international society. This Dr. 
Adler regards as the great, the crying, defect of society. 
And it is in the felt antagonism between the interests of 
the individual and those of society that he finds the crux 
of the ethical problem. He objects vigorously to the easy 
identification, so common among us, of the ethical with 
the social. The latter he considers just as truly partial 
as the concept of the individual. It is therefore the 
business of ethics to reconcile these interests—to find an 
“over-arching end.” 

Dr. Adler builds up his spiritual ideal out of Hebrew 
and Christian elements, adding a superstructure which 
those familiar with his work will recognize as his distinc- 
@ive contribution to ethical theory. The Hebrew concept 

holiness as an attribute of human life, and its correla- 
tive, justice, become modified under Christianity. 

“It was no longer the holy people but the holy indi- 
vidual that constituted the chief object of concern. For 
the national state had fallen into ruins, and the individual 
was to work out his spiritual destiny no longer as included 


in an ideally just community, but standing on his own 
feet, remitted to his own resources. . . .” 

What is needed now, argues Dr. Adler, is a further 
definition of the spiritual which will take account of 
human relationships—a reconciliation of unity and plu- 
rality, of the individual and the social. The ideal is that 
expressed by the word “organism” in which each member 
finds meaning and attains indispensability in relation to 
the whole. Thus, not likeness, but unlikeness, is the ulti- 
mate spiritual fact, and the essence of spirituality is a 
complementary relationship in which each individual 
treats the other in such a way as to draw forth his 
peculiar best—the end being the creation in human life 
of what Dr. Adler would call the “diversified Christ.” 

The application of this principle is perhaps clearest in 
marriage, which Dr. Adler believes, not on sacramenta- 
rian, but on purely spiritual grounds, is an essentially 
permanent, indissoluble relationship. Here, obviously, 
the Golden Rule procedure does not literally apply, since 


‘the relationship is reciprocal, and complementary, and 


not a matter of mere kinship. 

As applied to social reconstruction, this principle 
demands that every social expedient be tested by its 
effect in promoting the spiritual evolution of the human 
species. “My thesis,” says Dr. Adler, “is that neither the 
principle of individual competition nor that of collectiv- 
ism, nor that of social service as described, is adequate to 
pass this test; that work must be considered as an 
opportunity for the perfecting of the personal relations 
involved therein; that these personal relations must be 
spiritual, that is, exemplifying the ideally organic relation; 
that the supreme task is that of personalizing the 
depersonalized masses of mankind, and their present 
depersonalized masters as well.” 

C. M. E. and F. E. J. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF JEWISH PHI- 
LANTHROPY—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. _ By 
EpuHraAIM FriscH. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1924. $1.75. 

This little book gives the impression at once of 
thorough scholarship and of concise popular presentation. 
It is elaborately documented and presents an historical 
account of the development of Jewish philanthropy 
within the period indicated by the title. The Bible, the 
Talmud, and various Jewish codes and ethical works are 
drawn upon for the purpose of constructing the ideal of 
Jewish philanthropy and the narrative and descriptive 


matter of the book rests upon an elaborate study of 
sources. 


| 
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Of the Oid Testament ideal of charity the author says 
“The very beginnings of Israel were identified with a 
battle to save the nation from poverty, exploitation and 
oppression at the hands of their Egyptian masters, a 
battle that left a profound impress upon the conscious- 
tggs of the Jew, making for social justice and humani- 
#.: feeling, and operating against the oppression of 
natives and strangers alike. As a result of these ex- 
periences of the Jewish people from the very earliest 
times and as a result of its deliberately conceived plan 
of self-education through the method of chronicling and 
canonizing its experiences, championship of the unfor- 
tunate fell on responsive soil.” 

The reader is gratified to find in Rabbi Frisch’s pres- 
entation a fidelity to Jewish thought and tradition coupled 
with an attitude of entire friendliness toward Christian 
ideals and institutions and perhaps the Christian reader 
may be somewhat surprised to find among the author’s 
sources a Classical expression of what is commonly called 
“Christian stewardship’; “the assumption that all goods 
in the last analysis come from and belong to God, the 
Source of all things, their human possessors being merely 
custodians of this trust-fund who must share with those 
in want.” F. E. J. 


AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ?—An outline for the 
study of race relations in America. New York, Asso- 
ciated Press, 1924. Paper 75 cents, cloth $1.00. (For 
the National Conference on the Christian Way of Life, 
otherwise known as the “Inquiry.”) 


The study of the social, racial and class problems 
today in the light of the ethical standards of Chris- 
tianity has been assuming an increasing place in the 
attention of the public. Discussion groups have 


A.’s and elsewhere. One of the big difficulties 

$ been to find suitable textbooks and study material 
for such discussion groups and for those who are 
seeking light on these problems. This new volume 
is unique as an outline for this purpose. It is a col- 
lection of case studies of actual “happenings” that 
have been reported by observers or participants in 
such events from all parts of the United States. 

These case reports have been edited and classified 
under such headings as Understandings and Mis- 
understandings; Traditional Attitudes (such as reac- 
tion to foreign languages, reaction to cultural status) ; 
Civic Handicaps in Courts; Economic Handicaps; 
Educational Handicaps (such as relations between 
fellow students, etc.) ; Social Handicaps; and a gen- 
eral chapter of non-adjustments and mal-adjustments. 
At the end of each section there are a number of 
searching and pertinent questions which are illus- 
trative of the Inquiry method in group discussion. 
Formal definitions and instructions for guidance of 
discussion groups are added in appendices. 

The book does not attempt to give formulated state- 
ments of the teachings of Jesus. The method is 
designed to stimulate the reader or student to bring 
these forward himself for application to the concrete 
problems presented. The book represents the results, 
thus far, of the work of the Inquiry’s Commission on 
Christianity and Race Relations. It is the best selec- 
tion of useful first-hand material for the purpose 


a has so far appeared. 
E PROFIT MOTIVE. By Harry F. Warp. 
HOW AMERICA LIVES. By Harry W. Larter. 


New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1924. 
10 cents each. 


It is so easy to secure these two inexpensive 


Wy up in churches, schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. 
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pamphlets that no extensive review of them is neces- 
sary. They are of much more consequence than the 
brief space allotted to them here would indicate. 

The Profit Motive is probably the most thorough 
analysis of the nature and social use of profit that 
has been attempted within so small a compass. The 
subject is examined from the historical, economic and 
psychological points of view, and a body of social 
experience is brought to bear upon it by way of 
ethical valuation. ‘The author examines the efficiency 
of the profit motive in securing adequate production, 
in which he finds it wanting, and also the effect of 
profit seeking and profit taking upon the higher social 
values, in which he finds it destructive. 

While disinclined to dogmatize concerning the 
psychological aspects of the question, Mr. Ward pins 
his hope for a better order than the profit motive has 
brought about upon three forces; “the moral revul- 
sion against the profit motive, the increasing knowl- 
edge of its intolerable economic consequences, and 
the pressure of the scientific spirit for a better way 
of doing things.” 

In How America Lives, Mr. Laidler, who is a 
well known and careful writer on labor and economic 
questions, has gathered together valuable statistics 
on a variety of important subjects. He draws upon 
the findings of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (of which he is a director), the federal Census, 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, studies 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
reports of the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, etc., in order to present authoritative statistics 
on the incomes of industrial and farm workers, un- 
employment, child labor, mortality and morbidity 
rates, illiteracy, housing, industrial waste, the cost of 
the military establishment and certain kindred themes. 

As collateral reading for study courses these pam- 
phlets are of unusual value. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. By Georce W. Kircnwey. 
New York, National Society for Penal Information, 
Bulletin Number 5. 1923. For distribution. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT? By Crarence Darrow 
and Atrrep J. Tattey. New York, The League for 
Public Discussion, 1924. $1.00. 

MAN’S JUDGMENT OF DEATH. By Lewis E. 
Lawes. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. 
$2.00. 

Each of these publications, except Judge Talley’s 
address in Capital Punishment, favors the abolition 
of capital punishment. The first pamphlet, by Mr. 
Kirchwey, former warden of Sing Sing prison, is an 
address delivered before the American Prison Con- 
gress in 1922. Dean Kirchwey cites three reasons 
for capital punishment: the need for meeting violence 
with violence; the protection of society by the elimi- 
nation of those who endanger it? the deterrent effect 
of capital punishment. He comments that while the 
idea of vengeance still exists in law it is no longer 
considered a real argument; the execution of murder- 
ers does not necessarily eliminate those who are 
most dangerous to society; studies of the homicide 
rate in countries, and states of the United States 
where capital punishment has been abolished indicate 
“that there is not a scintilla of evidence that the 
abolition of the death penalty in any American state 
or in any foreign country has had any appreciable 
effect on the security of life in the community that 
has ventured on the experiment.” He appeals to his- 
tory as showing that capital punishment never has 
prevented crime, and to experience as showing that 


ee 


the certainty of punishment is a much greater factor 
in preventing crime than severity. 

Capital Punishment is a report of a debate in New 
York city between Judge Alfred J]. ‘alley of the 
New York Court of General Sessions in favor of 
ope punishment, and Clarence Darrow, lawyer for 

Leopold-Loeb case, opposing it. The only argu- 
ments which Judge Talley presents are the increase 
of homicides, and the deterrent effect of capital 
punishment. For the latter he presents no proof 
except his experience that criminals seek to avoid 
the death penalty. Mr. Darrow argues that history 
has shown that capital punishment is not a deterrent 
and that in inflicting punishment the psychological 
state of the murderer, his environment and heredity, 
should be considered. 

Man’s Judgment of Death, by Warden Lawes of Sing 
Sing Prison, is an elaborate study of capital punish- 
ment as a deterrent. Statistics as to homicides, con- 
victions, penalty exacted (whether capital punish- 
ment or life imprisonment) have been secured from 
each state in the Union where such are available and 
from other countries as well. These statistics indi- 
cate that one out of every eighty-five committing 
homicides are executed; that sentences to life im- 
prisonment are more commonly carried out than the 
death sentence; that the homicide rate is actually 
lower in states where capital punishment has been 
abolished (although other factors enter into this prob- 
lem). The experience of other countries also shows 
that certainty, rather than severity, of punishment 
is the more important factor in deterring criminals. 
Mr. Lawes concludes “that life imprisonment with a 
long unavoidable minimum provides a form of punish- 

t that is more certain of application than the death 
:1:, can ever be made, that is more scientific in 
application because with its long but variable mini- 
mum it presents a possibility for individualization 
and differentiation of treatment; that by reason of 
these qualities its universal adoption will provide a 
more effective deterrent.” 

The reader who wants a brief, thoughtful survey 
of the whole problem will find Dean Kirchwey’s pam- 
phlet most suitable for the purpose. Warden Lawes’ 
book presents a more detailed study of a part of the 
problem, which will be of more interest to the student 
of such data than to the general reader. Capital 
Punishment is the least adequate of the three —- 

I. M. C. 


FARMERS AND WORKERS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. By Stuart A. Rice. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. $2.50. 


Here is, for the first time, an adequate study of 
farmer-labor cooperation. Professor Rice’s methods 
are the most objective that have yet been devised 
and he has approached the question without bias. 
Evidences for the deductive study, such as “economic, 
biological and cultural factors,” are first reviewed 
and then an inductive study is made by utilizing the 
“public records of political behavior, especially elec- 
tion returns and the roll-call votes of farmer and labor 
members of legislative bodies.” 

Professor Rice concludes that agreement between 
@ two groups is “unlikely upon issues founded in 

judice or tradition. Actual contacts between 
members of the two groups are infrequent. When 
they occur, especially when they arouse no reflective 
process, they serve to call attention to the differing 
‘ways’ of each. Superficial observations tend to 
define and confirm the ‘stereotypes,’ as Lippman calls 
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them, which members of each group hold regarding 
members of the other. The urban worker pictures 
the farmer as a ‘hayseed,’ or as a grasping profiteer 
in the necessities of life. The farmer, on his side, 
thinks of the worker as an alien who is lacking in 
the standards of morality, thrift and industry which 
he applies to himself.” 

The author thinks that agreement is “possible upon 
issues involving rational calculation of interests. 
When the issues arouse a rational process, traditional 
differences still tend to focus attention upon points 
of dissimilarity rather than upon points of resem- 
blance. Thus, for example, both farmers and work- 
ingmen have regarded each other rationally from the 
viewpoint of their antagonistic interests as producers 
and consumers. In some states, however, notably in 
the middle west, attention has been deflected from 
this point of dissimilarity to the equally real common 
interests which both groups have in opposing middle- 
men. With this point of resemblance in the fore- 
ground of attention, farmer-labor cooperation has 
become a reality. It is precisely in these states that 
the propaganda directed against the middlemen and 
‘The Interests’ has been most continuous and most 
effective. 

“An analysis of the actual political behavior of 
farmer and labor legislators has indicated that they 
were least disposed to ccoperate upon the types of 
issues which are usually referred to as ‘moral.’ These 
questions—prohibition, sex, gambling, the regulation 
of personal conduct—are those which are usually felt 
most deeply, and opinions regarding which are main- 
tained most tenaciously. Moreover, these were shown 
to be the questions upon which farmers are most in 
agreement among themselves. If, then, questions of 
this character are to dominate American politics 
during the near future, it appears unlikely that urban 
workers and farmers will be brought into the same 
alignment, 

“Should questions involving political reform, pub- 
lic utilities, or the rights and privileges of labor or 
agriculture become dominant issues, on the other 
hand, there seems a possibility (on the basis of our 
legislative data) that a successful political alliance 
between these classes might develop.” p y |. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN INDUSTRY. By F. 
ERNEST JOHNSON and ArTHuR E. Hott. New York, 
= Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern, 1924. 

cents. 


No forward-looking Christian can read this volume 
without a sense of indebtedness to the Methodist 
Board of Sunday-Schools for the new type of study 
courses which it is producing for young people and 
adults, dealing with the meaning of the gospel for 
social living. One only hopes that the demand for 
such materials in the local church may be such as 
to stimulate their further production by the national 
agencies. 

This book presents the data of our industrial prob- 
lems concretely and vividly. It makes them appear 
the concern not simply of employers and labor leaders 
but of everybody. As consumers, investors and citi- 
zens we are all shown to be intimately bound up with 
every industrial issue. It would be difficult to mention 
another volume, in which the human side of industry 
stands out so conspicuously, combined at the same 
time with expertness of analysis and technical in- 
formation, 

The central note of the volume is the development 


do 


of industry as a fellowship. It recognizes that the 
Christian ideal of brotherhood, love, service, fellow- 
ship, which is proclaimed on Sunday, will never seem 
very much of a reality till it prevails on Monday in 
factory, shop and mine where most men have to 
spend the greater part of their working hours. The 
authors hold that industry, in the Christian view, 
ought not only to be free from hindrances to fellow- 
ship but ought positively to promote it. The build- 
ing of fellowship in industry is described as “the 
great adventure,” giving a “thrill” greater than that 
of the old game of fighting for large profits and power 
over the lives of others. 

Freedom from dogmatism or attempts to super- 
impose a cut-and-dried view characterize the volume. 
It is more interested in analyzing the problems clearly 
and helpfully than in urging specific solutions. It 
raises for group discussion questions that can be 
answered only by the give-and-take of experience on 
the part of those who are daily facing them. 

The volume has so little of the formality or didac- 
ticism of the average text book that it is fascinating 
and interesting for the individual reader as well as 
for the class. 

S. M. C. 


DRAMA AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EDUCATION. 
By Mary M. RussEtt. New York, George H. Doran 
Company, 1924. $1.50. 

COSTUMING A PLAY. By Etizasetu B. GriMBALL 
= WELts. New York, The Century Co., 1924. 

RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 1924. Edited by the Com- 
mittee on Religious Drama of the Federal Council of 
Churches. New York, The Century Co., 1924. $2.00. 
In a surprisingly brief book, Mrs. Russell has 

scanned the history of education and the relation of 
the drama to it, the whole serving as a support for 
her thesis that modern civilization, if it is to be dem- 
ocratic, must rely on a wider extension of social 
instruction. The dramatic method has a universal 
appeal and may be employed where lack of funds 
and adequate equipment often make other educational 
methods impossible. In the school, home, community 
club and church, it can serve to give a larger share 
to greater numbers, of social contact and group in- 
terest. Mrs. Russell has been breathlessly brief, but 
she has thrust an entering wedge into a portion of 
the field of social education which is to receive 
greater attention. 

Miss Grimball and Miss Wells have also pioneered 
and in Costuming a Play they have arranged for the 
amateur a practical, authentic and valuable hand 
book of costumes, their selection, construction and 
proper place in a play. Excellent graphic charts are 
included and a special chapter is given to religious 
costumes. 

Convinced of his responsibility by Mrs. Russell and 
encouraged by Miss Grimball and Miss Wells, the 
worker in religious education may with assurance 
turn for dramatic material to the collection of 
Religious Dramas 1924. This volume represents the 
initial effort of the editors to select for an increasing 
demand the best dramatic material for production in 
churches and parish houses. The ten plays and 
pageants contained in the book were judged by stand- 
ards of artistic and literary quality, educational merit, 
and practical adaptation to the needs of a church 
yearly program in this field. Inexperienced groups 
will find practically a graded selection for their de- 
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veloping ability, and larger churches can well con- 
centrate upon a selection which would seem to 
warrant annually repeated production. A practical 
list of reference books on production is included. 


E. B. 


NON-VOTING. By C. E. Merriam and H. F. Gos- 
ee Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
$2.50. 

The past year has seen a great revival of interest 
in the absentee vote, in which progressives and con- 
servatives, workers and employers joined with more 
or less heartiness. Each group seemed convinced 
that its own interests would be forwarded by induc- 
ing the stay-at-home citizen to cast his vote. It is, 
of course, impossible to say how much effect this 
campaign had upon the total vote last November, or 
upon its distribution, but in any case the non-voter 
remains a foremost social problem. But for the most 
part we have left to the professional politicians the 
consideration of why this man (or woman) stays at 
home. In the book under review, however, we have 
an admirably thorough report prepared by members 
of the faculty of political science of Chicago Univer- 
sity based on a study of 6,000 non-voters in the city 
of Chicago. The study relates only to a mayoralty 
election but its results are probably very widely ap- 
plicable. 

The investigation disclosed that of all abstentions 
from voting, general indifference and inertia—the 
chief modifiable factors, so far as the individual is 
concerned—account for over two-fifths. Disgust with 
politics or with a political party, also a disquieting 
symptom, was found in about one-eleventh of the 
cases studied. With the habitual non-voter, the 
person who fails even to register, the chief reason is 
found to be general indifference. 

Making all due allowance for a tendency to “ration- 
alize” in accounting for one’s own delinquency, the 
results of this self analysis are probably accurate in 
the main. The investigators checked them by means 
of an analysis of reasons for non-voting made by 300 
experts in electoral processes, with the result—highly 
significant from the point of view of research “metho- 
dology”—that the two sets of analyses substantially 
verified each other. 

The authors recognize that they are dealing with 
factors that yield slowly to social treatment and are 
beyond the reach of a mere campaign. They suggest 
a broader system of social education, especially in 
the secondary schools, more careful political educa- 
tion of newcomers, more effective dramatization of 
the electoral process, and a better organization of 
political intelligence. They point out, however, that 
in this direction “advance is tentative and experi- 
mental.” Compulsory voting they regard as a 


“dubious policy.” FE J 


THE ART OF HELPING PEOPLE OUT OF 
TROUBLE. By Kart De Scuweinitz. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. $2.00. 

This volume is a popular presentation of the principles 
of social case work, written, as the author’s preface ex- 
plains, “in the interest of a wider application of social 
case work.” Among the topics discussed are the time 
when help should be given; the information necessary for 
adequate assistance; the securing of such information 
from the individual and his associates; leading the indi- 
vidual to face the facts; the interpretation of facts to the 


individual concerned; mediation between individuals; 
helping people to plan for the future; the cultivation of 
responsibility; influencing people’s motives, etc. Each 
topic is illustrated by narratives of incidents in which 
social workers have employed these principles success- 


fully. The author has high standing among social 
workers. LMC 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY AREAS. By H. N. Morse. New York, The 


— of Social and Religious Research, 1924. 
$1.25. 


“The social survey is a part of the new orthodoxy,” 
says Mr. Morse. “Differentiation, adaptation, standardi- 
zation are important new words in the ecclesiastical 
vocabulary. . . . Scientific diagnosis is modern. It 
has not been very long since one who in church work 
radically altered his approach because he conceived his 
particular segment of the population to be peculiar in its 
problems, even though he adhered to the generally 
accepted purposes and motives, was regarded as somewhat 
dangerously heretical.” Thus he opens his discussion of 
the survey idea. He traces the development of surveys, 
giving a history of the main projects that have been 
undertaken in the past fifteen years. Then follows a 
practical discussion of the social survey as a tool for the 
religious worker. Here it is pointed out that “in religious 
work clear thinking and effective operation necessitate a 
particularized approach to the problem of a particular 
church or community. This approach must take account 
of any variables in a given situation that distinguish it 
from other situations.” Finally we have an orderly 
analysis of the stages and processes of making social 
surveys. 

This volume concludes the series of twelve volumes of 
Town and Country Surveys published by the Institute, 
formerly the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. 
It combines an elaboration of survey methods with a 
statistical and graphic summary of data on social and 
religious conditions in 179 counties selected by regions. 
This latter material is described as “in the nature of a 
footnote to the other volumes of the series and especially 
to The Town and Country Church in the United States.” 


a ¥. 


FARM LIFE ABROAD. By E. C. Branson. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., The University of North Carolina Press, 
1924. $2.00. 

This book consists of the results of a year’s study of 
farm life in Germany, France and Denmark. Professor 
Branson writes in a clear and interesting style and his 
book presents in brief compass the outstanding character- 
istics of farm life in the countries he visited. He makes 
a very thorough study of the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations of Denmark and the remarkable cultural develop- 
ment of the country. It is evident that he believes that 
the paths the Danes have trod might well be followed by 
ourselves. The “Kingdom of Culture” is an aggregation 
of small, closely knit groups who have worked out their 
own problems. The chapters on Germany include a vivid 
description of farm village life, and the narratives on 
France dwell particularly on the peculiarities of the 


rench farm home and the political influence of the 
ench farmers. BY I 


THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. By Mary MEEK 
Arxeson. New York, The Century Co., 1924. $2.00 


The purpose of this volume (the second volume of the 
Century Rural Life Series, edited by Dr. C. J. Galpin), 
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the author explains, is to introduce “the woman on the 
farm—her work, her problems and her point of view on 
life.” Miss Atkeson i been known as an advocate of 
a better understanding between city and country and she 
has therefore addressed her book quite as much to the 
city club woman as to the woman on the farm. She has 
ventured upon a difficult interpretation, based upon her 
contacts with farm women, a large correspondence, and 
special collections of letters written by farm women to 
several leading journals. Her presentation is popular, at 
places not as thorough as one could wish, but on the whole 
an interesting narrative of certain outstanding aspects of 
the lives of women on the farms of the United States. 


| > 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN. By 
Ernest H. Startinc. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1923. $4.50. 

DRINK IN 1914-1922. By ArTHUR SHADWELL. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1923. $3.50. 

Dr. Starling is a Professor of Physiology in University 
College, London. He treats the subject of the action of 
alcohol on man absolutely apart from any question of a 
social issue and confines himself to a study of what 
happens to man biologically. The writer warns against 
sentences being taken out of their proper setting and used 
either for or against the use of alcohol. The book in- 
cludes essays on (1) Alcohol as a Medicine, by Dr. 
Hutchinson of the London Hospital; (2) Alcohol and 
its Relation to Problems in Mental Disorders, by Dr. 
Mott, Pathologist of the London County Council 
Asylums; (3) Alcohol and Mortality, by Professor Ray- 
mond Pearl of Johns Hopkins University. To one 
interested in a scientific treatment of the subject, the book 
presents significant data. 

Dr. Shadwell’s book is a study of the control of liquor 
in England during the period of the war and the years 
immediately following. There, as in every other country 
affected by the war, adjustments were made with a view 
solely to solving the problem of food shortage. The effect 
of drink on efficiency, which came to the attention of the 
naval and military authorities during the early months of 
the war, also necessitated special measures to counteract 
it. The writer holds that control of the sale of liquor is 
preferable to prohibition. There is an extensive appendix 
which contains tables of statistics and reports of interest 
to the student of the persistent problem of drink. 


C. M. E. 


RURAL RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION. By Joun 
H. Kors and C. J. BornMAN. Madison, Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 1924. 

DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS OF 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE BUSINESS OR- 
GANIZATIONS. By R. H. Etswortn. Washing- 
ton, D. C., United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 1302, 1924. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN SCANDINAVIA AND 
AMERICA. By Mrs. C. and 
MARGUERITE ButTLer. New York, Warren H. Wilson, 
Chairman Southern Mountain Conference Publication 
Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, 1924. 20 cents. 

The first of these three pamphlets is a thorough 
study of the religious groups of Dane County, Wis- 
consin. The authors deal at length with the racial 
strains which account for the religious complexion 
of the county and discuss religion as a social heritage. 
They also make an analysis of the present tendencies 
and problems and venture upon a discussion of the 
future of religious organization in the county. 


In the second are presented the results of three 
nationwide surveys of the cooperative marketing 
movement, made by the Department of Agriculture 
during the past twelve years. The pamphlet is the 
most comprehensive statistical and graphical report 

at has yet appeared. Some of the data are for the 

ear 1924. 

The third pamphlet contains two significant ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Campbell discusses “The People’s Col- 
lege in Denmark and What It May Mean to the 
Highlands,” and Miss Butler, “An Adaptation of the 
Danish Theory to a Country with Super-Rural Prob- 
lems—Finland.” Both papers are based upon inten- 
sive study of the countries discussed. o +: 


PROHIBITION. Compiled by Lamar T. BEMan. 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1924. $2.40. 
This book is one of the handbook series prepared 

by the H. W. Wilson Company for the use of debaters. 

It presents an extensive outline of the subject and 

a rather elaborate bibliography, made up largely of 

magazine articles, addresses and reports on specific 

subjects bearing upon the general theme. The book 

is valuable not only as an aid to debaters but as a 

source book for much of the material that has been 

put forward on both sides of the question. Care 
should be taken not to attach any special importance 
to data given simply because they are included in 
the book. In his introduction the compiler says: 

“So much of what has been said and written concern- 

ing national prohibition is neither scientific nor ac- 

curate that the impartial investigator finds it difficult 
to form an estimate of the results so far achieved. 

his flood of propaganda has unfortunately been ac- 

mpanied by a recent dearth of fair unbiased dis- 
cussion so that it is now difficult to get information, 
printed within the last four years, that is adequate 
or reliable. This condition makes it necessary for 
the present volume to reprint more of the propaganda 
on both sides than would otherwise be done and it 
is done with this admonition.” : 

The volume includes a chronology of the prohibi- 
tion movement and the text of the nan Act. 


ADVENTURES IN BROTHERHOOD. By 
Dorotuy Gites. New York, Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 
1924. Paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

This is the intermediate text in the interdenominational 
missionary study series. The first chapter discusses the 
various racial groups, Swedish, Spanish, Negro, Greek, 
etc., that have settled in America, and discusses some of 
the forces that have led them to come. The second 
chapter gives graphic pictures of their home building and 
shows some of the difficulties the foreign born have in 
building homes, ending with the influence the churches 
are having on that problem. The third chapter gives 
graphic outlines of some of the problems of labor as they 
affect the different racial groups, especially alien groups 
and the Negro. Chapter four discusses education, and 
chapters five and six the place and influence of religion in 


solution of these problems of race. 
G. E. H. 


Saturday, January 24, 1925. 


FINGER-PRINTS CAN BE FORGED. By ALBErt 
WEHDE and JoHN NicHoLtas BEFFEL. Chicago, 
Tremonia Publishing Co., 1924. $2.65. 


Mr. Wehde, whose discovery of a method of forging 
finger-prints is described in this little book, was recently 
a laboratory worker in the identification department of 
the United States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and is a photographer and jewelry engraver. Mr. Beffel 
is a journalist, and is particularly interested in labor and 
social questions. By forgery, they mean not technical 
forgery, such as the forgery of a written signature, but 
the transfer of an individual’s finger-prints to a surface 
not touched by that person. 


The first part of the book discusses the history of the 
use of finger-printing, criminal cases in which finger- 
prints were the main evidence for the state, the meager 
education necessary for finger-print experts, earlier ex- 
periments in forging finger-prints, the drive for universal 
finger-printing, and the dangers involved in the acceptance 
of finger-prints as infallible evidence. In the second sec- 
tion Mr. Wehde describes in detail the circumstances of 
his discovery, his method of forgery, and the failure of 
his efforts to induce finger-print experts to give any 
attention to his discovery. 

This discussion is particularly timely, since Police Com- 
missioner Enright of New York City has recently 
advocated a compulsory system of identification in which 
every one would have to carry a police card containing 
a photograph and finger-prints. (New York Times, 
Jan. 16.) The Aswell bill to provide for the registration 
of aliens (H. R. 10469), recently introduced in the House 
of Representatives, also calls for compulsory finger- 
printing of all aliens. In this connection the author’s 
account of the refusal of experts to consider Mr. Wehde’s 
claims, and the analysis of the dangers involved in the 
en of finger-print evidence, are especially sig- 
nificant. 


I. M. C. 


THE POLICEWOMAN, HER SERVICE AND 
IDEALS. By Mary E, Hamitton. New York, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1924. $1.50. 


The first policewoman in New York city here dis- 
cusses the various phases of the policewoman’s work, 
including standards, methods of organization, special 
phases of her task, etc. Two factors lessen the book’s 
value: (1) the rather confusing method of treatment 
which varies from general discussion to specific instruc- 
tions to policewomen; (2) the seeming lack of under- 
standing of the wider aspects of the problems with which 
the policewoman must deal. The chief value of the book 
lies in the fact that it treats a subject concerning which 
very little has been written. 


I. M. C. 


POLITICS. By Frank Extine. 
Dutton & Company, 1922. $2.00. 
A general criticism of governmental methods in the 

United States, and of all attempted democracies, with 

outlined scheme of selecting officers according to merit, 

based on methods of school examinations, the military 
selective draft and the Civil Service. 


New York, E. P. 


D. M. B. 
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